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ABSTRACT 



Students from an undergraduate course in the 



axperlmental analysis of behavior and from an honors section and a 
night class section of introductory psychology were exposed to a 
contingency program designed to produce the same specified terminal 
performance in. every student. The principles underlying the course 
administration, scheduled activities, assignments, quizzes, and 
course grades were explained to the students at the Initial class 
meeting. The subject matter for each course was divided into weeJcly 
units, and each student was given a unit assignment sheet consisting 
of approximately 30 questions, A quiz consisting of a sample of nine 
or ten opaestlons taken directly from the assignment sheet was given 
weekly. Activities or quizzes could be repeated as many times as 
necessary to obtain a minimum grade of "B- " With the exception of two 
students who obtained a grade of "B, ” all students obtained an •'A*' as 
their final course grade. Responses to a course evaluation 
questionnaire Indicated that students clearly understood their 
responsibilities, felt the grading was fair, felt their comprehension 
of the subject matter was above average, and were stimulated to take 
other undergraduate psychology courses. (Author/RT) 
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Abstract 



Production of Speclfiad Terminal Performances in Every Student 
in Undergraduate Psychology Courses^ 



Robert F . Chapman 
Washington State Uhlversity 




Studaits from an undergraduate course in the experimental analysis 
of behavior and from an honors section and a nightclass section of intro- 
ductory psychology were atpos^ to a contingency program designed to 
produce the same specified termiial performance In every student. The 
principles underlying the course administration, scheduled activities, 
assignments, quizzes, and course grades were explained to the students 
at the initial class meeting. The subject matter for each course was 
diwded into weekly units, airf each student was given a unit assj^ment 
sheet consisting of approximately thirty questions . A quiz consisting of a 
sample erf nine or t«i questions taken directly from the assignment sheet 
was given wedcly. With the exception of two students who obtained a grade 
of "B", all studeitts oUalned an "A", as their final course grade. Responses 
to a course evaluation questionnaire indicated that students said diat they cl».rly 
understood their responsibilities, felt the jading was very fair, felt their 
comprehension of the subject matter was above/ average, and were stimulated 
to take other courses in the gmeral area. ' 

I 



I^oduction of Specified Terminal Performances in Every Student in 

Undergraduate Psychology Courses^ 

Robert F. Chapman 

Washington State University 

Individual differences among students has been a problem long 
recognized by teachers. The most important dimensions along which 
these differences lie are learning skills, general knowledge, self- 
management of activities and background iirformation for any particular 
course content. At the college level these differences are taken into 
account hi only a very general way by requiring prerequisites for courses 
and separating courses into graduate and undergraduate levels. The usual 
solution to this problem of student differences is to include materials in a 
course which vary in complexity and, therefore, have something to offer 
each level of ability represented. Presenting materials which vary In 
difficulty to studraits who va^ in ability reliably generates the notorious 
"grade curve." 

One way to deal with individual differences in students is to individualize 
the rate at which a strident acquires a set amount of material. Programmed 
instruction (Holland & Skinner, 1961) and contingency programs (Keller, 1968; 
Lloyd & Knutzen, 1969; McMlchael & Corey, 1969; Sheppard & NfecDermont, 
1970) have been effective in accomplishing diis. Specifically, the contingency pro- 
grams were successful in generating a set quality of completed work for all 
studeitts . However, beyond a stated minimum amouitt of material these programs 
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allowed / smdent instead of the teacher to determine how much of the totel 
course material would be acquired. This reaulted in the amount of material 
learned determining the grade received. 

Malott and Svinicki (1969) have suggested that if students meet the 
normal college entrance requirements they are probably capable of doing 
”A" quality work at that college. As support for their suggestion Malott 
and Svinicki (1969) found that under a contingency program which required 
100% accuracy on quizzes, 80 to 90% of students enrolled in Introductory 
psychology earned a final grade of "A" and less than 2% earned an”F 
Myers (1970) has also demonstrated that most students can perform at the ”A’’ 
level. He fomid that 37 out of 38 studaits were able to earn an "A" in 
introductory statistics under his contingency program . Finally, Johnson and 
Pe nny packer (1971) have described a coittlngency program of instruction that 
requires both complete mastery of the subject matter by all students, and 

a minimum rate of performance. They reported that only 10% of the 

; 

students in their courses experience any difficulty kn meeting the "A" require- 
ments and approximately 95% or better of all students earn an "A." 

Tlie purpose of this paper is to describe another method of pro- 
gramming which deals with individualization of rate of acquisition and Insures 
t h a t each student acquires the terminal repertoire for the course subject 
m’atter. The admnmges of this program will be presented in the discussion. 

Data are presented for three different grottps of 'students exposed to this 

, / 

contingency program . 
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The subjects were from an undergraduate course in the experimental 
analysis of beha^rtor and from an honors section and a mghtclass of intro- 
ductory psychology. The texts and class standings of the students are 
described below. 

The texts for the experimental analysis of behavior course were 
The Analysis ^ Be havior (Holland & Skinner, 1961) Tactics of Scientific 
Research (Sldman, 1960) and nie Experimental Analysis of B j^avior 
(Verhave, 1966). Four freshmen, nine sophomores, 24 juniors and 13 
seniors were enrolled in the experimental analysis of behavior course; the 
class met twice a week for 75 minutes. 

The honors section ai^ the nightclass section of introductory psych- 
ology used the same t®ct, Basic p sychology (ICendler, 1968), unit assign- 
ments and quizzes. Twenty-three freshmen, two sophomores, and one junior 
were enrolled in the honors section. Four freshmen and one junior were 
enrolled in the nightclass section. Tlie honors class met twice a week for 
75 minutes, and the nightclass, once a week for 165 minutes. 

At the first class meeting principles underlying the adminlstmtion 
of the course, scheduled activltLes, assignments, quizzes and course grades 
were explained and are summarized below. 

Explanation of Course Administration 

The following esqilanatlon was given to all students: "The purpose 
of this course Is to develop a repertoire In ^ch student for the subject 
matter defining the course. The subject matter is presented in the 
assipied text and rmdings. The instructor's role is secoi^rlly to suppty 
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facts and principles regarding the subject matter; his main function is 
that of contingency manager. In the latter role the Instructor will spend 
most of his time preparing and grading quizzes which assess the develop” 
ment of each student's repertoire, and in insuring that the relation between 
course activities and final grades is such that all students will acquire the 
terminal repertoire for the course. 

It is common knowledge tiiat students differ with respect to 
learnuig skills, general knowle<%e, self-managenieTtt skills, and background 
preparation for a courses. The solution to thus problem of indiyidual 
differCTices that most matructors choose is to present materials which vary , 
in difficulty, such that few students are able to acquire everything presented. 
The interaction between student differences In ability and ccxirse materials 
varying in difficulty genecites wha.t is known as the typical grade '’curve,” 
Another approach to this problem of student differences is taken in this 
coarse. What constitutes an adequate repertoire for the course has been 
defined, and the course is so arranged that all studaitts can acquire the 
repertoire. Rather than have individual differences generate different amounts 
of knowledge with their associated final grades, in this course student differ^^ 
ances will reflect die time required for preparation. Thus, all students can 
acquire the terminal repertoire; the time taken to reach the repertoire within 
certain limits will not affect the student's course grade,” 

Scheduled Activities 

Experimental Analysis of Beharior class . On Thursday, students 

were given a quiz on the unit of assigned reading for that week and the 
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written assignment sheet for the next week's unit. The instructor told 
the students that it was expected tliat they interact with each other in 
obtaining the answers to the unit questions. To facilitate student inter- 
action a list of all students and their telephone numbers was distributed. 

If none of the studeitts were able to answer a question, it was to be re- 
ferred to the Instructor. The graders for each quiz were one-fourth of 
the students in the class and were appointed semi -randomly by the instruc- 
tor Such that ^ch student served as a grader ^n. equal number of times . 

/ 

While the remainder of the class answered the quiz, the instructor coached 
the graders on how to grade the quiz. As soon as all students liad finished 
the quiz, grading was initiated. Following Keller (1968) students were 
allowed to defoad any "incorrect" answers. This provided immediate know- 
ledge of results to the students. The graders received the maximum number 
of points for the particular unit. Before die quizzes were returned the 
instructor inspected them to insure diat the grading had been fair. On 
Tuesday the graded quizzes were retiirnfid and the results discussed. The 
remainii^ time in the >Tuesday period consisted of a lecture, discussion 
of current social problems or a film. In general the students were encour- 
aged to suggest what they would like to do during Tuesday, their "free" 



Introductory Honors class . Bxcept for scheduling the unit quiz on 
Tuesday and the "free day" on Thursday, the procedure used by the experi- 
mental analysis oF behavior class was followed. 
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Introductory Nlgfttclass . Since the night section met for one con- 
tinuous period, the schedule was different. The quiz was given at the 
beginning of the period, and since there were only five students the 
instructor graded aU quizzes. Repeats on a quiz were scheduled at the 
beginning of the next class . Other dian these differences the method was 
the same. 

Assignments, Quizzes, and Course Grades 

Introductory Psychology Honors and Nightclass sections . The 
chapters covered in Kendler's (1968) text were divided into weekly unit 
assignments similar to those described by Keller (1968, p,84). Each 
unit had a median of 24.5 pages with a minimum of 16 and maximum of 
32 pages per unit; the number cf pages covered in any unit was usually 
determined by the judged difficulty of the material. Tlie honors section 
completed 14 units during the semester; due to scheduling problems the 
nl^tclass completed 13 units. An asslgnmeitt sheet consisting of 25 to 
30 questions was prepared for each unit of material . At the end of each 
question page numbers were given indicating where in the material the 
answer could be found. For any given unit the questions were presented 
in sequence from the beginning to the end of the unit. The questions were 
designed with the purpose that answering them In sequence should assure 
that later material would be understood. The students were told that the 
questions pointed out what the instmictor regarded as important concepcs, 
prinicples or definitions, and that when all questions could be ai^wered 

7 
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their study of the unit could be regarded as fliilshed. 

The questions on die weekly quiz were taken directly from the 
unit assignment sheet . A quiz consisted of eight to ten questions ranging 
in value from one to four points each. The mean number of points on a 
quiz was 20.5 with a minimum of 18 and a maximum of 25 points. To 
obtain an "A" on the quiz the student could not lose more than two or three 
points and for a "B" not more than diree or four points . Students recel%d.ng 
a "B" were not allowed to rep^t the test to receive an "A". Students not 
receiving a "B" were required to correctly answer the missed questions 
(orally or written) the foEowlng week. This was done by making an 
appointment with the instructor or graduate assistant. If the previous unit 
had not bear iT.ssed, students were not allowed to take the next unit quiz. 
The students were not supplied with a specific policy with respect to the 
number of allowed repeats; however, the instructor told the class that if too 
■many rejjeats occurred he would Institute a policy , Failure to complete all 
of the assipied units would result in an "F"or incomplete at the discretion 
of the instructor. 

To twoadai the students' knowledge of p^chology and to assess their 
ability to analyze articles in terms of scientific method, the following 
additional activities were required. Students were given a list of 
Scientific American articles relevant to psychology. Each student was 
required to choose five of these articles and to turn in a ^per for each, 
indicating the purpose, independent and dependent variables, conclusions, 
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and relevance of the article to material in their text. Answering all 
questions correctly on an article was worth ten points; a minimum of 35 
points was necessary to pass the course (no "A or B range). Finally, 
the students had a choice of reading and answering questions on Wald^ II 
(Sldnner, 1948) or Games People Flay (Berne, 1964). The questions on 
Walden II were the same as those prepared hy Lloyd and Knutzen (1969). 

The questions on Berne's book centered around a laming analysis of p^mes 
and were as follows; 1, Take ai^ game you wish and translate it into the 
language used and prinlcples found in operant conditioning, 2 . What advan 
tages are gained from translating Berne’s analyses into a learning language? 

3. Do teachers and students engage in games? If so, identify which one(s) 
they most often engage in by example. If not, explain fully. 4. All of us 
play games. In order to increase your own self-knowledge, what ^mes do 
you play? Describe how you might end this or these games. (Your reports 
will be treated confidentially). 5, Berne seems to distinguish between past- 
times and ^mes on the basis of stimuli controUing (S°s) and reinforcements 
provided by each . Analyze each according to the strokes involved using 
known learning principles . Do the discriminative criteria offered by Berne 
stiU hold following the analysis? Es^laln. 6. Make up your own ques- 
tions abwt any aspect of Games People Play and answer . Keep the 
emphasis on l^rning principles. The maximum number of points for each 
book was 60 poiitts and the mlnlrnum to pass the course (no "A” or "B" range) 
was 50 points . If a student did not acquire the minimum number of politts 
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for the book report or any Scientific American article, he was required 
to satisfactorily re-write the missed sectim(s)- 

The final grade in the course was based on the total number of 
points accumulated during the semester by each student; there was no 
final exam * Since all students had to obtain a grade of to move to 
the next unit, the cumulative points for unit assignments would have to 
fall in at least the range if the student completed all units. To 

facilitate self-awareness of progress in the course, each student was given 
a Self” Monitoring Sheet which listed in columns the course activities, maxi- 
mum points, ^ade and points earned aixl cumulative points for each activity; 
and the minimum cumulative points for a grade of at any particular time 

in the course. There was no requirement tliat the student use the sheet. 

Exparimeittal Analysis of Behavior class . Since The Ajialysis of 
B ehavior (Holland & Skinner, 1961) is a programmed text, its content was 
divided in a different maimer than the rest of the non- programmed material . 
Specifically, the number of sets, pagpes and assl^menc ^estions for each 
unit were as follows: Unit 1, Sets 1 to 20, 137 pages and 45 questions; r 

Unit 2, Sets 21 to 41, 140 pages, 36 questions; and Unit 3, Sets 42 to 53, 

161 pages, 27 questions. For the remaining material each unit had a median 
of 33 .0 pages .and a minimum of 20 and a maximum of 45 pages per unit. 

The median number of assi^ment questions for the unprogmmmed material 
was 29 with a minimum, of 22 maximum of 51 questions p»ar unft . 

There were eight to t^ ^estions on each quiz , The mean number of points 
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per quiz was 23.6 with a minimum of 18 and a maximum of . 34 points . The 
following policy for number of repeats was followed; On the first repeat 
the student was reuired to answer only the missed items on the quiz and 
received the maximum number of points for the quiz; on the second repeat 
the requirements were the same except the students received the minimum 
number of points for passing; on the third and any succeeding repea.ts the 
student was required to answer nev/ questions as well as the missed questions 
and received the minimum number of points for passing. Ocher than die 
above differences in course content die same procedure used in the honors 
section of the introductory course was followed. 

Course Evaluating Questionnaire 

On the last class day students In all courses were asked to flu out 
the Washington State University Surv^ ^ Student Reactions ^ Courses and 
Instruction . 

Results 

Witii the exception of two students in the experimental analysis of 
behavior course who obtained a grade of "B", aU students obtained an 
as their final course gra.de . One of the exceptions was enrolled in a course 
under the university's pass ^fall system; the other was normally enrolled* Tlia 
number of studeitts relating quizzes during die semester, and the number of 
students receiving zero or more quizzes with a grade of are shown in 
Table i . Ten students in the ^perlmental analysis of behavior course needed to 
repeat the last unit quiz but did not. Ibis data is not included in Table 1 because 
a member of die teaching staff incorrectly informed students prior to the last quiz tte 
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the unit would not have to be repKited if the student already had accumulated 
sufficient points for a filial grade of "A” , Most of the students had to repeat 
three or fewer quizzes , As might be expected, the honors section had the 
fewest number of repeated quizzes; no student had to repeat more than two 
quizzes . The nightclass student who repeated flve qidzzes had a number of 
study deficiencies; in addition, he v;as enrolled in two otlier night courses as 
wen as working full time during the day . Most of the students in the experi- 
mental analysis of b^avior course had to repeat four or fewer quizzes 
(Table 1). Since only five students had to repeat five or more quizzes, it seems 
reasonable to conclude ffiat the teaching staff failed to apply the repeat contirt 



gency . 



Insert TaU.e 1 about here 



nie number of students receiving zero or more quizzes with a grade of 
"B” is also shown in Table 1 . Most of the students received four or fewer Bs 
on their unit, quizzes . Again the honors class performed best by obtaining the 
fewest number of "Bs." The nightclass student with seven "Bs" is the same 
.^udent with five repra.ts. Considering the fact that the students must adjust 
to a new teaching system, it seems reasonaMe that a number of students 
obtained one or two grades of "B". The students In the experimental analysis 
of behavior course obtaining five or more "Bs" are the same students repeating 
five or more quizzes. 
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Insert Tables 2 and 3 about here 

TTie items selected from the Washington State University Sur= 
vey of StudOTt Reactions to Courses and Instruction for course evaluation 
are presented in Table 2, All but tea students in the experimental analysis 
of behavior course and two students in the honors introductory course re- 
sponded to the questionnaire- The average and normative ratings for these 
selected items are shown in Table 3. Compared to traditional courses it 
is particularly significant that responses to item 1 indicated that average 
comprehension of course content was above the norm for all courses - Con= 
sistent with the contingency m a:hod employed, students rated item 2, impor- 
tance of attending class, lower than the norm. The Mgh rating for item 2 
by the niglitclass is due to the fact that the class met once a week. The 
responses to item 3, die amount of outside work in rehition to credit hours, 
was variable. The honors section rated the amourtt of work sll^tly below 
the norm, while the n%ht students felt they ware working harder than usual. 

All students said that they felt that their responsibAlitles for the 
course were well d^ined; the average rating for all couises was over on^ 
point above the norm for item 4. Responses to item 5, pursuit of related 
courses, indicated that after completing the respective course most studrats 
were interested in takmg other related courses . Finallyi the average 
ratings for item 6 indicated that students were very satisfied with the 
grading procedure used. 
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Discussion 

The final grades obtained by all studeitts inchcate that die contingency 
program employed did generate the desired terminal performance. The ter- 
nrilJal performance for each studeitt was specified as successful completion 
of all assi^ed activities . K the student had not completed all activities by 
the end of the semester, he r«:eived an "Incomplete" or "F" at the des- 
cretion of the Instructor . 

The present coittlngency program dlfiCers in a number of ways from 
other successfiil programs (Malott and Sviiucki, 1969; Myers, 1970; Johnson 
and Peniypacker, 1971) for generating die desired termlial performance in 
each student. One factor for comparison among these programs is the type 
of quidance provided the student while learning tixe assigned material. Johnson 
and Penr^rpacker (1971) limit their guidance to Important points inade in per- 
tinent lectures which occur prior to a quiz. Oflierwise, until he r^eived Ms 
first quiz whidi tells him what Is Important, the student is on his own. The 
present program, Malott and Svlnlckl's (1969) airi Myers' (1970) all provide 
the sdident widi a set of questions, which specity what are die important points 
in, the material covered; this is done to assist the studait's preparation for 
his quiz . 

The use of milt assignment study guides in the presmt study offers a 
number of educational advantages . nie studCTit is assured of identj^lng 
important points which m%ht easlty be missed in his reading of material or 
listening to a lecture . ' Since the role of the lecture is minimize, whether 




or not a student will l^m an imp>ortant point is no longer dependent upon 
the lecturer's abdlty to be clear, witty ^ organized and entertaining ^ nor 
upon die student being present, alert, receptive and attentive. In addition 
to reducing the amount of preparation time, the unit questions serve to put 
an end to the so called game of ''psyching out” the instructor as to what is 
or isn't important. One student commented that the unit study guides have 
helped her learn to identify importanc points in other courses. Assurance that 
completing a quiz is the occasion for a reinforcing event is provided through the 
encouragement of students to v^ify die correctness of their answers to the 
study questions prior to die quiz , Furdier, for the student reading the material, 
the unit asslgnmant presents the Instructor's view points at a time when it is 
impractical or impossible for thm instructor to be present . Finally, answering 
the unit questions encourages recttation which has been suggested as a good 
study habit. Relevant to these advartages are die questionnaire data indicating 
that students said that tiieir course responsihdlitles were wdl specifiLed and 
grading system very fair. 

Amodier factor for comparison is the speed at which a studeul; moves 
throu^ an educational program. The rate of progress can be under the 
instructor and/or studOTt's conttol. The present program and that of Malott 
and Svtalcki's (1969) is instructor paced in that students must complete a 
variable amount of material per unit time, and th^ cannot go faster than the 
pace set by the instructor. Malott and SvJnlckl (1969) have noted that giving 
daily quizzes has the desirable consequ^ce of maintaining a steady rate of 
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studying which serves to eliminate cramming. The weekly quiz in the pre- 
sent program does allow for some cramming, but on the other hand involves 
much less administration. In addition to eliminating or reducing cramming, 
frequent assessments of each student's developing repertoire for the subject 
matter provides a monitoring system which allows for the ^rly identification 
of learning and/or outside problems. Being able to take immediate action on 
these identified problems has obvious advantages over traditional assessments 
which often allow six to eight weeks to pass before the first assessment. If 
one chooses to adopt Instructor pacing, the amount of material to be covered 
per unit time must be adjusted to the difficulty. Student feedback and the 
instructor's past experience are two aids in determining difficulty. 

Johnson and Pennypacker (1971) and Myers (1970) both employ programs 
that allow the student to partially determine the rate at which he proceeds 
throng the course material. It is hypothesized that allowing the student to 
proceed throng the course faster than normal will be reinforcing. The 
potential source of tire reinforcement could be either terminating an aversive 
situation (the course) sooner, and/or acquiring knowledge faster. 'The amount 
and stxirce of reward for being aUbwed to proceed at your own pa.ce needs to 
be systematically evaltated. While Johnsrai and POTnypacker (1971) demand a 
certain minimum rate of progress throughout the course, Myers (1970) simply 
allows the student to ’move as fest as he wishes with the knowledge he will re- 
ceive an "F" or ''incomplete" if he does not finish his assignments by the end 
of the semester . Allowing the student to proceed at his own pace produces 
a considerable amount of admihlstrative work .as well as the need to create 
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alCemative quizzes or maintain tight test security. 

One final factor to compare among the differed educational programs 
is the grading system used. All of the previously discusses programs pro- 
vide for relativety immediate knowledge of results . In the case of Jotmson 
and Pennypacker (1971) the student is informed of his accuracy after responding 
to each test item, whereas in the other systems including the present one, 
knowledge of results is slightly delayed until the student has progressed tiirou^ 
all test items. All of these programs are more efficieitt: than the traditional 
lecture discussion methods of assessment which usually violate the principle 
of immediate feedback by days and weeks. To provide Immediate knowledge of 
results requires the use of automated machines and/or the use of a number of 
graders depending upon the size of the class, Malott and Svinicki (1969) and 
Johnson and Pennypacker (1971) use a pool of student proctors who have pre- 
viously taken die course. These students receive credit for their work, aikl 
under their programs have functioned quite well. 

The present program used student ^aders chosen s^ml=ran^mly from 
the cla.^s. This selection method may encourage some students to take a 
chance on being a grader that week and therefore, not study. While data 
from another introductory psychology honors course indicated that 85% of the 
students always prepared for the qpaiz, the author now requires all chosen 
graders and two alternates to turn in completed study quides for inspection 
prior to the quiz. If one of the graders cannot pass the quiz on the basis of 
his answers, an alternate is chosen to take his place . This revised system 
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Insures tliat all graders have prepared adequate answers to the study guide 
questions. To insure correct and fair grading, the graders examine the 
correct answers with die instructor, and are penalized half the, point value of 
any question the instructor later identifies as incorrectly graded. Ctae 
advantage of using classmates as graders is the elimination of the coittingency 
system and other administrative detail necessary in the case of student proc- 
tors . 

Whether or not a teacher should demand that each student acquire all 



the subject matter of a course Is perhaps both a philosophical and practical 
question. Qi the practical side, the type of contingency management used in 
the present study would seem essential for gaieratlng sequential behaviors 
such as found in a typical sequence of college calculus courses . For example , 
of what value is a D's worth of knowledge in Calculus I for the student who 
wishes to take Calculus XI 7 It could be argued that a D' s woi^ of know- 
ledge would be of some value in a course which presents a variety of material 
representing heterogenous links in a chain of bdiaviorw However, if one takes 
the philosophical position that the goal of education is to t^ch all the sutgect 
matter of the course, not thfee-quaiters or one-half, then it seems reasonable 
t hat we employ techniques that fulfill this objective. It is encouraging that 
the responses to tlie course evaluation i^estionnaire indicated that most students 
felt the comprehOTSlon of the material was above avemge and that furdier their 
course experience stimulated them to take other related courses. Althou^ no 
direct comparison was made to comparable courses, the al»ve average compre- 
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hension rating by the students supports McMichael and Corey's (1969) results 
demonstrating the greater effectiveness of contingency managed courses over 
traditional lecture methods . 
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Footnote 



Reprirtts may be obtained from the author at the Departmeitf of Psychology, 
Washington State University, Pullman, Washington 99163, The initial idea 
behind this prqect was learned while die author was a gmduate student of 
Professor Jack Michael, 1 wish to thank Helene Burgess, Mar^ret IJoyd and 
William Knowlton for their assistance in preparing unit assignments, and 
Professor Kenneth Lloyd for his advice and criticisms. 
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Note.- The introductory sections completed 13 quizzes during the semester. The experimental analysis of behavior course 
completed 14 quizzes . 
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Ta ble 2 

Selected Items from Washington State University 
Course Evaluation Questionnaire 

Item 

How well have you been able to understand the content of this 
course? (1) Beyond my comprehension (2) Very difficult for 
me (3) About my level of comprehension (4) Understood most 
of the material fairly well <5) No difficulty in comprehending 
the materials or ideas , 

How important were the class sessions to your achievement? 

(1) Little or no value (2) Some value (3) Generally valuable 
(4) Quite valuable (5) Otrtstandlng in value 

How much work outside of class did you do for this course in 
relation to the credit hours involved? (1) None (2) Very little 

(3) About average (4) Somewhat more (5) Much more 

How clearly were your responsibilities in the course defined? 

(1)1 was often in doubt about what was expected (2) I was 
occasionally in doubt (3) I usually Imew what was expected 

(4) I usually knew exactly what was acpected (5) I always knew 
exactty what was expected 

What interest would you have in taking other courses in this 
general ar^ of study? (1) None (2) Minimal iriterest (3) Moder- 
ately interested (4) Very interested (5) Extremely litterested 

Were you satisfied with the grading procedures used in this course? 
(1) Grading system not drfined; 1 didn't know what to expect (2) 
Rather dissatisfied (3) TTiey were satisfactory (4) Better than 
moet systems (5) Grading system seemed well defined, and 
students knew what was acpected 
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Table 3 



Average Ratings of Items in Course E ’aluation Questionnaire 

Item Courses 

Experimental Analysis Honors Inti-oductory Nightclass Ijitroducta 







of Beha^dor 


Psychology 


Psychology 


1 . 


Comprehension 


3.87 

3.67^ 


4.65^ 

b 


4.80^ 




of Corttent 


3.89 


3.67 


2. 


Importance of 


1 .63 


2,76 


4.20 




Attending Class 


3.27 


3.34 


3.27 


3. 


Outside work 


3.67 


3, 15 


4.20 






3.56 


3.33 


3.56 


4, 


Specification of Student 


4.50 


4,73 


4.60 




Responsibilities 


3.40 


3.36 


3 • 40 


5. 


Pursuit of Related 


3.33 


3,57 


4.00 




Courses 


2.88 


3.16 


2.88 


6. 


Satisfaction With 


4,52 


4.84 


4.60 




Grading 


3.16 


3.15 


3.16 



Note.- Top number is the average rating from (1) low to (5) high and bottom number is the norm 
for non -programmed courses. 

®^Norm based on average of 2, 124 studaits responding in 48 classes, 

^Norm based on average rating of 6,547 students responding in 194 classes. 




